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Memorabilia. 


UEEN Victoria was married on Feb. 10, 

1840, to Albert, the Hereditary Prince of 
Saxe Cobourg and Gotha, at the Chapel Royal 
in St. James’s Palace. The ceremony seems 
to have been most satisfactorily arranged, the 
number of tickets issued being ‘‘ so well pro- 
portioned to the number of persons who could 
be accommodated . . . There was, in conse- 
quence, no confusion, no pressure, no wrang- 
ling, no disquietude.’’ A great many beauti- 
ful ladies were observed among the gathering 
spectators. The one person whom these rose 
to honour and cheer was the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The Duke had then twelve years of life 
before him and some further service in the 
Government, but people noted of him that day 
that he “‘ looked infirm and did not move with 
his usual alacrity . . . seemed, we are sorry 
to say it, sinking under the weight of honours 
and of years.” 

The Prince, on his arrival at the Chapel 
Royal, was greeted with enthusiasm ; his ap- 
pearance was considered attractive, for the 
efiects of sea-sickness had worn off and so ‘‘ his 
pale and pensive looks won golden opinions ”’ 
from the ladies. He carried in his hand a 
Bible bound in green velvet. The Duchess of 
Kent appeared somewhat disconsolate and dis- 
tressed ; but the Duke of Sussex, who was to 
give the bride away, was evidently in excel- 
lent spirits. As for Victoria herself, she 
looked anxious and excited and paler even 
than usual. However, when the actual 
moment of pronouncing her marriage vows 
was reached, her voice, though soft and musi- 
cal, was audible all over the chapel, and the 
“I will” was accompanied with a glance at 
the Prince which convinced those who saw it 
that her heart was in the words. At the 
moment when the ring had been placed on the 
Queen’s finger, ‘‘ a discharge of cannon testi- 
fied the fact to the whole metropolis.” On 














the return from St, James’s to Buckingham 
Palace, the Queen sat alone on the back seat 
of the carriage with the Prince and the 
Duchess of Kent opposite to her. 

The bride’s present to her bridesmaids was 
a brooch: “in the shape of a bird, the body 
being formed entirely of turquoises; the eyes 
are rubies, and the beak a diamond; the 
claws are of pure gold and rest on pearls of 
great size and value. The whole workman- 
ship is very superior, and exactly in accord- 
ance with the directions of the royal bride.”’ 
We have never seen one of these brooches (it 
would be interesting to learn what has become 
of them all) but, making all allowance for 
the fancy of a not strikingly artistic young 
girl, the description suggests that taste in 
these matters had by then sadly declined from 
eighteenth-century grace. 

These details, and the words quoted, come 
from the Annual Register, which, as will be 
supposed, sets out details of processions and 
of the ceremony in the proper manner. 


AN article of extraordinary interest in the 

January Antiquaries’ Journal is that on 
‘A Celtic Balance-beam of the Christian 
Period’ by Mr. F. G. Skinner and Mr. R. L. 
S. Bruce-Mitford. This was one of the dis- 
coveries made during excavations carried out 
at Ronaldsway in the Isle of Man, which are 
themselves fully discussed in this number by 
the excavator, Mr. G. J. H. Neely. The 
balance was worked by a sliding rider weight 
on notches cut on half the beam, each notch 
having its weight value. A marked lead 
weight found with the balance was naturally 
thought likely to be the weight belonging to it. 
Experiment has shown that the balance is a 
somewhat rough and inaccurate instrument, 
and discussion of its relation to recognised 
Viking, Saxon and Romano-British balances 
is the main topic of the paper, the two writers 
not being in agreement. Under ‘ Notes’ we 
remarked Dr. W. L. Hildburgh’s further 
information on an English alabaster altar- 
piece at Santiago, which he described in 1926. 
This is from the account written by William 
Wey of Eton College of his pilgrimage to 
Santiago in May, 1456. It seems extremely 
probable that he was there at the yery 
moment when the reredos was presented to the 
Cathedral by John Goodyear, parish priest, 
it is thought, of Chale in the Isle of Wight. 
In the May of that year the English appear 
to have had a notable prominence in the reli- 
gious life of Santiago. Thus, on Trinity 
Sunday before the procession at Mass in the 
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Cathedral question was made, Were there 
any English gentlemen present? and answer 
coming that there were, six of them were 
chosen “‘ before those of all other nations ”’ 
to carry the canopy over Christ’s Body. It is 
certainly tempting to connect this with the 
generous gift of an English priest offered at 
this very time. Another interesting note is 
concerned with the discovery of the ship- 
burial at Sutton Hoo, Suffolk. A full illus- 
trated discussion of this is to appear in 
Antiquity for March, and a detailed excava- 
tion-report is being prepared for the Anti- 
quaries’ Journal. As our readers probably 
know at the inquest on the gold and silver 
objects found, they were held not to be 
treasure-trove, and the owner of the ship, 
Mrs. E. M. Pretty, has presented it and all 
its contents to the British Museum—“ per- 
haps the most magnificent gift the Museum 
has ever received.’’ 


HE winter number of the Yale Review has 
an article by Miss Pamela Hinkson com- 
prising some unpublished letters of W. B. 
Yeats to her mother Katharine Tynan: the 
two were lifelong and close friends. The 
letters are mostly about poetry. The article 
contains also a few notes of little incidents in 
Yeats’s life, and the following is one which 
we found striking : 

... I had gone with her [her mother] to one 
of A.E.’s weekly gatherings held on Friday 
afternoons... Yeats also came that afternoon. 
His sight was then failing, and, on entering, 
he stood for a moment inside the door, looking 
about him. Because my mother was then very 
nearly blird, I recognized that look and knew 
what it meant—that the faces before him were 
a blur, not distinguishable one from another. 
He sat down beside my mother on the edge of 
the group, and turned to her—“‘ Katharine, who 
are all these people?” She could not tell him, 
except by voices that she knew. I shall always 
remember this strange dramatic little meeting 
of two poets who had once read their poetry 
to each other, when their eyes were clear and 
young, and who were now both threatened with 
darkness. 

From Yeats’s letters we take his account of 
George Russell (“‘ A.E.’’) and his influence. 
We rather wonder whether, in the interests 
of literature itself, Russell’s view has not 
somewhat more to be said for it than Yeats 
appears to have thought : 


I once hoped a great deal from George Rus- 
sell’s influence . . . but he has the real religious 
genius, I mean the genius of the religious 
teacher to look upon all souls as equal. They 
are never equal in the eyes of any craft, but 
Russell cannot bear anything that sets one man 
above another. He encourages everyone to 





write poetry because he thinks it good for their 
souls, and he doesn’t care a rush whether it js 
good or bad. When we started on the theatre 
he actually avowed this about plays, and tried 
to caer A Lady Gregory and myself to keep 
it a small amateur theatre that various inter. 
esting souls might be given the opportunity of 
dramatic expression for the soul’s health... He 
is just the same in painting, he urged upon a 
friend of mine last year the getting up of the 
annual exhibition of painters the point of 
which was that nobody was to be bothered about 
drawing. 

This was written in 1907. Since that time 
painting at any rate has advanced a good way 
along the road Russell wished to see it take, 


WE have received from our correspondent, 

Mr, Albert Wade, a reprint from the 
Fishing Gazette, April 22 and 29, 1939, of 
his. collection of Salmon and _ Sea-trout 
Synonyms. He has listed some hundred and 
fifty of these and the synonyms well justify 
his quotation of the Swedish proverb, “A 
dear child has many names,’’ for the same 
creature at the same stage often appears 
under many designations. We begin with 
the French ‘“ Alevin,’’ used for the young 
fry with the yolk sac still attached. Larousse’s 
definition of this word is ‘‘ Menu poisson qui 
sert & peupler les étangs.’’ This looks as if it 
might have been adopted for the young fry 
of other fish, though we do not recollect an 
example. ** Black - fin,’’ ‘* black - tail,” 
‘* black -tip  fingerling,’’ ‘‘ brandling,” 
“‘brood,’’? ‘‘burntail,’’ ‘‘cocksper,’’ ‘‘grawl,” 
‘‘ gravel-laspring,’’ ‘‘ parr,’’ ‘‘ rack-rider,” 
‘* pink,’’ ‘‘ moorged,’’ “ hepper,’’ ‘‘ samlet,” 
‘*skegger’’ and ‘“ tecon’’ are some of the 
names for the young of the salmon before it 
descends to the sea. ‘‘ Parr’’ denotes the 
dark marks like the bars of a fence which are 
seen on the sides of the fish at this stage. 
‘*Grilse ’? is a well-known word, but the 
exact definition may possibly not be familiar 
to the non-expert: ‘A young salmon which 
returns to fresh water after spending one 
complete year (summer and winter) and 
sometimes part of a second summer in the 
sea, i.e., a fish which has only one winter sea- 
band on its scales.” The word ‘‘ salmon” 
itself, we are told, is now applied to a fish 
that has spent two or more winters in the 
sea; and also to one which has spawned as a 
grilse. An ‘‘ old soldier” or a “‘ red fish” is 
a male salmon at spawning time; “ kelt,” 
either a male or a female salmon after spawn- 
ing, is another word which has numerous 
synonyms, a curious one of these being 
‘* Moffatmen.”’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. - 


——$__—_— 


XVII-CENTURY GARDENING. 


OW that our attention is again being 

drawn to the country’s need of garden 
produce, the following advice may be of 
interest. It was written at the end of the 
account book of a butcher, dated 1691, and is 
reserved among the Church Registers of a 
Norfolk church in Magdalen parish, King’s 
Lynn. 

January. Dress sweet hearbe Beds evy 
2 years with new mould: sett beans & 
pease; sow Lettis, Redish; sett Traps for 
vermin, 

February. Sett Beans & pease. Mari- 
goulds, Redish & Persnips, Garlick, 
onions & Carretts. Plant forth your 
Cabbage & Pottatoes. Sow Parsley & 
Spinage. Plant Colliflowers. 

March. Slip and sett Lavender & Sage 
& Time, Rosmary; sow Redish, Parsnips, 
Sorrell, Parsley, Onions, Turnips: sow 
Marjoram, Carretts, Cabbages, Basell, att 
ye mid of this month Hoing your straberry 
Bed 


Aprill. Sow sweett Marjoram, tine 
[ = wild vetch, ‘N.E.D.’], scurvy grass, 
Bassell: sow Collyflowers, Lettes & 
Redish & Carretts. Plant Artychoaks 
Slyps: sow Turnyps & Beans slyp 
Lavender, Tyme, sage, Rosemary, Peneroy- 
all: ye mor you slyp in ye better they 
thrive. Plant forth millions and Cow 
Cumbers. 

May. Sow maiaram Time Lettis. Now 
take care of vour millions & toward ye 
end give over to cover y™ with straw or 
matts. 

June. Sow Reddish & Lettis: gather 
swett hearbs for ye whole yeare now 
Millions and Strawbers are in season. 

July. Sow Reddish & Lettes for 
sallitting, also later pease y* they may be 
ripe in October. 

August. Sow Reddish, Carretts Mary- 
goulds Turnips Onions Parsnips Scurvy 
grass: now take up your Onions and 
garlick, gather seed & clyp your Hearbes 
as you designe should continue well in ye 
winter before ye full moon. 

Septemb. Sow Lettis Reddish, parsnips, 
cabbages, Collyflowers, onyons, any seeds, 





scurvy grass; plant strawberys a foot 





as under: set fourth such cabbages and 
Collyflowers as were sown in August. 

October. Sow Reddishes. 

Novemb. Sett & sow Early Beans & 
Pease which you may continue till Shrove- 
tyde and take up Potatoes. Lay up your 
winter store of Carretts, Parsnips, Turnips, 
Cabbages & allsoe seeds. 

Decemb. Sow for Early Beans and Pease 
if a prospect of violent frost are nott within 
view: sett Traps to destroy vermyn and lay 
stable Lytter on such hearbes & plants as 
can least endure ye could. 


R. T. GunTHER. 
Old Ashmolean Building, Oxford. 


THE ARMS OF DUFFUS OF 
CLAVERHOUSE. 


(See ante p. 74.) 


THE matter of outstanding interest, how- 

ever, in the Duffus of Claverhouse patent 
is, that all the foregoing points, notwithstand- 
ing their having in the past been the subject 
of Lyon Court practice and precedents, but 
latterly also of discussion, are explicitly laid 
down, leaving no loophole for future question 
of the descent of these arms; and disclosing 
a grasp of the purport of the Lord Justice 
Clerk’s dictum, 

Where the grant itself defines the succession, 
no difficulty arises, provided the destination is 
free from ambiguity. (1938 Scots Law Times, 57). 

The pages of Lyon Register disclose a great 
variety of destinations :—“ heirs,’’ ‘‘ heirs of 
the body,’’ heirs of specific marriages, ‘‘ heirs- 
male,’’ ‘‘ heirsmale of the body,’’ ‘‘ descend- 
ants ’’; others have destinations-over such as 
“heirsmale of the body whom failing des- 
cendants,”” and many to various heirs of 
entail.2 





2 It is to be observed that in heraldic law the 
word “entail” or tailzie” does not mean a 
“ strict entail ” under the Act 1685 cap. 26, and 
that Mackenzie wrote his Heraldry with its 
allusion to “ tailzies” prior to that statute 
(‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ 82). The competency 
of diverting a coat-of-arms by a clause in a 
simple “ tailzied” succession was recognized 
anterior to the 1685 Act by the Court of 
Session in Stevenson v. Stevenson, 1677, (ibid. 
356; Morrison’s ‘ Dictionary of Decisions,’ 
15475). Nisbet and Mackenzie have no doubt 
about the competency of these divertions by 
“those having power to dispose of the arms 
by disposition or testament” (see ‘Tartans of 
the Clans and Families of Scotland,’ pp. 40, 44), 
and the practice has been compared with that 
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Whatever be the ‘‘ common law of arms,”’ 
there is, however, no question that, in Scot- 
land, any heritage, nobiliary (i.e., in the 
nature of a dignity) or other, will, as the Lord 
Justice Clerk explains, devolve in terms of the 
limitation of the grant, provided its terms are 
clear. 

The theory advanced in certain modern 
English Heraldry handbooks of the “ ele- 
mentary ’’ type that arms can only descend 
through an heiress (a) if her husband is 
armigerous, (b) quarterly with his arms, is 
shown to be unfounded even in English prac- 
tice. (‘N. and Q.,’ clxxvii. 186—9 Sept., 
1939), and is merely a haphazard — and 
erroneous — deduction from armorial des- 
cents founded upon other and very interesting 
historical principles. As regards Scotland it 
is shown to be unfounded as regards Lyon 
Court practice—see ‘Scots Heraldry,’ 1934, 
p. 107, where it is observed : 


It is open to the descendants of the [i.e. an 
heraldic] heiress to take the name25 and petition 
for their mother’s arms by matriculation, the 
non-armigerous husband being simply ignored. 


Actually, the same principle was recorded 
in 1586 by Sir David Lindsay of the Mount 
(Denmiln MSS. 31-3-20, fol. 59): 


A lassid cotearmor is callit the cote of ane 
gentilwomen having lyflod,24 weddit to ane man 
by which Scottish peerages were likewise 
diverted either by resignation in favorem, in 
the Crown’s hands, or by a settlement which was 
posthumously made effective by Royal Warvant; 
Lyon in the case of arms exercising the Crown’s 
old Scottish prerogative. (‘ Scots Heraldry,’ 87). 
A later example of the deyolution of the arms 
to a junior heir-portioner and her husband, the 
elder being passed over by a mere clause in a 
Trust Settlement (to which Lyon gave effect 
agreeably, to the normal practice of Lyon Court 
and the principle in Stevenson v. Stevenson) is 
Carnegy-Arbuthnott of Balnamoon, 1923 (Lyon 
Reg. xxv. 76), whilst the earlier matriculation 
of 1898, Capel-Carnegy-Arbuthnott of Balna- 
moon (ibid, xv. 18) is an instance of the succes- 
sion to the arms by an eldest coheiress—and 
her husband jure uxoris by the courtesy, which 
husband obtained the matriculation, (See ‘ Scots 
Heraldry,’ 108), and thus a precise instance of 
the sort of succession explicitly provided for 
by the Duffus of Claverhouse patent. 

23 There is a statutory charge for Change of 
Name Certificates in Lyon Court Act, 1867. 
Sched. B. 

24 This term seems to have raised a query 
whether she had to be a landed woman. It 
does not say she had to inherit the “means ” 
and the qualification seems only applicable to 
the ‘‘curtasie of armes” arms when the 





“lady of means ” (not an heraldic heiress) has 
made a mesalliance, 





having na cotearmor, Hir sone may weir hir 
cotearmor with ane differens of armes durying 
his lyfe be the curtasies25 of the law of Armes 
and his sone shall beir nane. Bot gif the 
gentlewoman be air or nizt of blude26 to the 
cotearmor or ellis being hir byrth of the blude 
royall2? than shall hir air28 bere her cotearmoyr, 


Lindsay’s Treatise, based on the Boke of St 
Albans, is thus an early statement of the 
principle subsequently laid down by the two 
Scottish armorial jurists, Seton and Steven. 
son, as “the prevailing opinion,” though 
neither of them noticed the above early pro. 
nouncement, corroborative of their own con- 
sidered opinion. 

Another noticeable point is that amongst 
the cognisances expressly destined by the 
Duffus patent to ‘‘ the heirs of his body... 
in the case of heirs portioners, the eldest” js 
** for crest, a sword proper and key .. . and in 
an Escrol over the same this Motto ” 
—which crest is undoubtedly part of “ the 
arms ’’ governed by the destination. The 
patent, which contains no reservation regard- 
ing the crest, is thus evidently framed to lead 
a re-vestiture such as that in Farquharson 
of Invercauld, 3 Dec., 1936.29 

The term ‘‘arms’’ necessarily includes 


25 The courtesy is here expressly limited to 
“hir sone,” i.e. to cover the awkward contin- 
gency of a grandson, nephew, or first cousin 
with no arms of his own, clearly a deplorable 
sort of relative. 

26 A distinction is drawn between “heir” and 
“next of blood.” Cf. case of Carnegie- Arbuth- 
nott of Balnamoon, 1923, where the lady was 
‘heir ’—under her father’s settlement, but 
her dispossessed, disinherited elder sister was 
* nixt of blude.” (‘Scots Heraldry,’ 108). The 
distinction seems really between “ heir at law” 
(next of blood) and “ heir of provision” or 
tailzie. 

27 A princess is not allowed to use the Royal 
Arms undifferenced. Nowadays she is assigned 
a differenced version for life only. Lyndsay’s 
proposition clearly is that if she got such a ver- 
sion without restriction it would be descend- 
able to her heir. 

28 Compare this with the “ curtasie ” so e 
pressly limited to “hir sone.” Here, on the 
contrary, the heir of her body, by her union 
with the non-armigerous husband, inherits her 
arms (he having none, so no question of 
paternal quartering arises), whether s0, 
daughter, or remote descendant. P 

29 Commented on in Miscellanea Genealogica 
et Heraldica, December, 1938, p. 121, where it 
was pointed out that allowance of crests t0 
heiress subsists in Scottish heraldic lay, 
being a survival of medieval practice not 
abrogated as in England by a special enactment 
of the Heraldic Authority in chapter in 158, 
and that some 70 per cent. of the old Scots 
matriculations by ladies show crests. 
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“crest,’’ for ‘crests’? would otherwise be ! 
excluded from Lyon’s jurisdiction (either re. 
grants or prosecutions) under 1672 cap. 47, 
and a crest is well known to be ‘‘ arms ”’ for 
the purpose of Excise Licence duty — and 
great would be the loss in taxation if crests 
were not ‘‘arms’’! 

The helmet, however, is not, like the crest, 
per se “arms”? or in any sense a personal 
“eognisance.’’ It varies according to the 
bearer’s ‘‘degree,’’ differing types being 
“worn’’ if he attains the ranks of knight, 
baronet, or peer. The helmet accordingly is 
not, from generation to generation, or even 
during lifetime of the confirmee, like the crest, 
a permanent part of the armorial cognisance 
peculiar to Duffus of Claverhouse or settled 
upon the ‘‘ heirs.”” This no doubt explains 
how, without legal inconsistency, a lady has, 
latterly at all events, not been allowed “a 
helmet befitting her degree,’’50 whilst the old 
practice of the Middle Ages, which—as so 
oftn—has survived in Scottish armory, 
nevertheless continues, in due accordance with 
the precedents of Lyon Court, in, e.g., the 
matriculation of arms including a crest and 
wreath, but without a helmet, for Mrs. Myrtle 
Farquharson of Invercauld, 3 Dec., 1936 
(Lyon Reg. xxxii. 34) and in the conferring 
of a crest, implicitly without helmet, on the 
“eldest heir-portioner ’’ of Duffus of Claver- 
house, 31 Aug., 1939. The crest is, after all, 
merely the badge used on the helmet#! or other 
headgear, and the ‘‘ wreath of the proper 
liveries’’ (females assuredly may have 
liveries, and liveried servants) is simply the 
cointesse (head-scarf) and roll of the medieval 
chaperon, a head-dress evolved from the hood 
and garments worn by both sexes in the fif- 
teenth century.52 Accordingly an objection 
to a woman bearing or using a helmet or 
crested-helm, is not inconsistent with her 
being entitled to have a right to, and to 
“bear,”’ a personal badge used crestwise, i.e., 
personally by its owner, upon a hood-chaperon 
and in connection with “‘ her proper liveries ”’ 
—the roll of the chaperon being of these 
liveries, 

The Duffus of Claverhouse patent accord- 

0 Jean Cunyngham or Forester, 1672, Lyon 
Regitesr, i, 275; Conti-White, 1768, ib. i. 144 
are instances. 

_ 1 ‘Heraldry in Scotland,’ 180; Mackenzie, 
indeed, says “badge ” was the correct term for 
4 crest in Scotland, ib. p. 222 

2 Dion C. Calptorpe, ‘English Costume,’ 
1907, p. 134." See also PP. 130, 183, and. torse- 





chaperon with capeline, p. 184. 


ingly defines in clearer language than usual, 
precisely how the ensigns-armorial, therein 
granted, are to descend, 

No ambiguity of any sort has been left, and 

other applicants desirous of leaving no loop- 
hole for dubiety or disputes, and seeking to 
ensure a succession in their arms strictly 
analogous to the descent of a peerage, herit- 
able office, castle, or mansion of an estate, 
may under present circumstances find it 
expedient to seek a similarly definite limita- 
tion in any revestiture of their arms. With- 
out proceeding to treat here of the ‘‘ Common 
Law of Arms ’”’ (it being the purpose of this 
article to illustrate how armigeri may, in 
patents or re-investitures, avoid the questions 
that have been mooted thereanent), it should 
be pointed out that it is not to be assumed 
from the Duffus patent that a simple destina- 
tion to ‘‘ heirs of the body’ or “‘ heirs’’ or 
a bare entry in Lyon Register, may not imply 
precisely the same thing as is explicitly de- 
fined in Duffus’ patent. Stevenson states 
that a grant to a person and “ descendants ”’ 
18: 
a grant to him and the heirs of his body in 
contradistinction to the heirsmale of his body. 
A grant, or failing a grant, the entry of it in 
the Register of Arms declaring the existence 
and nature of the arms of A.. .B.. . without 
restricting the right in them to A...B... 
alone is equivalent to a grant to A. . .B... and 
his heirs.34 

His view is in accord with Scottish peerage 
practice—where, as pointed out in Cuning- 
hame v. Cunyngham (11 Dunlop, 1139, Ses- 
sion Papers, p. 100) ‘“‘ heirs’? in a_ patent 
of a Scottish dignity means “ heirs-general.”’ 


33 It is hardly recessary to remind the reader 
that Scottish dignities were habitually diverted 
from one line of heirs to another by resignation 
in favorem, and that whilst, as regards peers 
ages the practice has not been operated since 
the Union, it has continued as regards arms, 
and is referred to by all the _ institutional 
heraldic writers cf. ‘Tartans of the Clans and 
Families of Scotland,’ p. 40. and that changes 
of destination in re-matriculation have been 
likened to constructive “shorthanded ” resigna-, 
tion in favorem (‘ Scots Heraldry,’ 87). 

34 ‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ 335. The “it” in 
reference to a simple entry in Lyon Register 
now appears, as indicated at clxxvii., 167, a 
record of a “confirmation” of arms under 
1672 cap. 47, and what Stevenson maintains is 
that the implied destination is to the “ heirs ” 
(i.e., heirs-general, not heirs-male) of the per- 
son specified in such entry, namely, the con- 
firmee. This is consorant to the view that 
the “ confirmation ” or initial matriculation is 
the foundation of each such armorial right. 
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Moreover, a peerage patent with no destina- 
tion, creates a dignity descendible to ‘‘ heirs,”’ 
not to ‘ heirsmale.’’55 

Whilst there is accordingly no novelty in 
the descent specified in the Duffus patent, its 
terminology disposes of questions regarding 
the circumstances in which such a descent 
arises, and provides a welcome certainty re- 
garding the devolution. It achieves more 
Scotorum by antecedent, nobiliary destination 
in exercise of the armorial prerogative com- 
mitted to Lyon, what in England is effected 
by posterior Royal Licence, and if these latter 
are, in English armory, analogous to the old 
English barony-by-writ’ abeyancy-proceedings, 
the destination conferred by Sir Francis 
Grant upon Duffus of Claverhouse, has as re- 
gards Scottish armory, provided an assured 
descent of arms and style, in the line which 
Scottish jurists have steadfastly maintained 
is characteristic of Scotland’s ancient earl- 
doms and other ‘‘ impartible tenures’’ and 
heritable offices, and must be regarded as a 
major achievement in the development and 
history of armorial conveyancing. 





HERALDICA. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE TONG 
EPITAPH. 


1N a brochure entitled ‘ Shakespeare’s Verses 
* in Tong Church,’ published some twelve 
‘aonths ago- by Messrs. Brown and Brin- 
nand, Claremont Street, Shrewsbury, price 
6d., Mrs. Esdaile claims to show that 
‘‘Malone’s acceptance of , Dugdale’s state- 
ment that the epitaph on the Stanley 
tomb in Tong Church, Shropshire, is the work 
of Shakespeare is provable by evidence which 
was not available to Malone.’’ What is this 
evidence and how much is it worth ? 

It consists in the discovery of a proclama- 
tion of the Earl Marshal in November, 
1618, that 
in consequence of the sinister activities of pre- 
tenders to the science of heraldry, all Carvers, 
Masons and Tomb-Makers were commanded 
henceforth to send in copies of all their monu- 
mental designs to the College of Arms, there 
to have the arms and epitaphs checked by the 
Heralds. 


On the strength of this proclamation, Mrs. 








35 Balfour of Burleigh Peerage Case, 1867. 
‘The Scots Peerage, ’ i. he much- | 


criticised “ Mansfield Law ” of “ heirsmale of 
the body” has only been applied where the | 
peerage is not controlled by any patent or | 


confirmation. 





Esdaile asserts that ‘‘ Dugdale as a Herald 
would be officially cognisant of the authorship 
of the Stanley epitaph,’’ and on the follow; 
page, rather less absolutely, that “ Dugdale 
. Was in a position to be certain of the 


authorship of an epitaph.’’ But how can 
such assertions be justified ? 
Dugdale was born in 1605. His official con. 


nection with the College of Arms only began 
in 1638 and he was not appointed Norroy til] 
1660, some four years before his visitation of 
Shropshire, in the course of which he noted 
the inscriptions on the Stanley tomb. Are 
we asked to believe that, on his return to 
London some considerable time later, he made 
a point of checking the accuracy of his note 
by searching out any documentary informa- 
tion the Heralds’ College might some fifty 
years before have received—and ever since 
carefully preserved—concerning these inscrip. 
tions? If so, what grounds are there for sup. 
posing that he would have found any? 

On p. 12 Mrs. Esdaile tells us that ‘“ There 
is no exact evidence on the monument itself 
to show the date of its erection,’’ and, a few 
lines lower down, ‘‘ Every’s specific date of 
1612 may well be accurate, and is probably 
based on evidence which I have failed to 
trace.’”’ This does not, however, deter her 
from baldly affirming only two pages later, 
‘‘ The Stanley monument was erected during 
the last year of Shakespeare’s life.’’ In any 
case, she is determined that it shall have been 
erected before 1616—indeed, that is essential 
to her hypothesis—but appears to overlook the 
fact that that date is still at least two years 
prior to the issue of the Heralds’ proclama- 
tion she cites, 

How, then, would the College of Arms be 
aware of the authorship of the epitaph! 
Was there an earlier proclamation to the same 
effect which has not yet been unearthed? I 
am surprised Mrs, Esdaile does not suggest 
this. But even if there was, not only is there 
no evidence that its terms were ever complied 
with, but in any case its main purpose would 
surely have been not so much to ensure the 
accurate representation of the arms of the 
ancient nobility, as to prevent the usurpation 
of arms by aenioaeaal merchants and the 
like, whereby not only might offence be 
caused to the rightful owners of the arms 
in question, but also—a much more important’ 
point—the heralds would be defrauded of 
their fees. Incidentally, it is a little surpris- 
ing to find that the authority of the heralds 
extended to the wording of verse epitaphe free 
from any armorial or genealogical implica 
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tion, like this Stanley epitaph, and it would 
be interesting to have the precise terms of the 
roclamation governing this point. 

If, then, Dugdale had no knowledge from 
official sources as to the authorship of this 
epitaph, how far are we entitled to give cre- 
dence to his statement? Is he a reliable wit- 
ness in matters outside his own immediate 
knowledge? Personally I do not think so. 
Though orthodox Stratfordian opinion is 
against me, I am quite prepared to accept as 
an accurate delineation of the original Strat- 
ford bust Hollar’s engraving of that unpleas- 
ing object reproduced by Dugdale in_ his 
famous ‘ Antiquities of Warwickshire’ 
(1656). That was a matter within his own 
knowledge. Dugdale had seen the bust for 
himself and was in a position to judge as to 
whether his draughtsman had produced a 
faithful representation of it or not. When, 
however, some years later we find him, dur- 
ing his 1664-5 visitation of Lancashire, 
solemnly recording and accepting the claim 
of the Howarths to be the senior line of the 
noble family of Howard (see the Chetham 
Society’s edition of this visitation), then we 
must acknowledge that in matters of tradi- 
tion he was sadly lacking in the critical 
faculty and was, indeed, by this time, just a 
credulous and gullible old gentleman, 

But, to turn to another aspect of Dugdale’s 
statement, what is the probability of Shakes- 
peare’s having written an epitaph for a 
Stanley? Mrs. Esdaile tells us that 


He had been connected, both as actor and 
dramatist, with the players patronised by two 
successive Earls of Derby; it was perfectly 
natural for him to have been called upon to 
write an epitaph for the uncle of his earliest 
patron. 


But if for an uncle, why not for the earliest 
patron himself, who died in 1593 (assuming 
that Henry, 4th Earl, is referred to), or for 
his son and successor, Ferdinand, who died 
in 1594? Would that not have been more 
natural and understandable? What possible 
link can there have been between William 
Shakspere of Stratford and either Sir 
Thomas Stanley or his son, Sir Edward 
Stanley, an impoverished knight of no known 
literary affiliations and chiefly remarkable for 
having been burdened with an excessive pro- 
portion of daughters ? 

At this juncture it may be as well to; 
examine the Stanley pedigree for a moment, 
since it seems to have caused Mrs, Esdaile 





not a little difficulty. At the foot of p. 14, 
in her chapter on ‘Shakespeare and the | 


Stanleys,’ she refers three times to ‘‘ Sir 
Edward Stanley ”’ and tells us that his father 
Edward, 3rd Earl of Derby, died in 1572, his 
brother in 1593, and his nephew in 1594. All 
this is perfectly true but, unfortunately, the 
Sir Edward in question had nothing whatever 
to do either with Tong or with this story. He 
was a younger brother of Sir Thomas Stanley 
of Winwick and so uncle to Sir Edward 
Stanley of Tong. 

Again, in the next paragraph, we are told 
that ‘‘ Ferdinando’s son, another Sir Edward 
(d. 1632) lies buried in Chelsea Old Church 
under a superb monument by Edward Mar- 
shall.’ If Ferdinando had had a son, he 
would not have been succeeded in the earldom 
by his brother William. This ‘‘ Sir Edward ”’ 
was actually Sir Robert, second surviving son 
of William, 6th Earl. 

I have hitherto omitted to attempt to 
explain ‘‘ the uncle of his earliest patron,” 
because I am not quite clear either as to whom 
Mrs, Esdaile supposes the epitaph to have 
been written ‘‘for,’’ or as to whom she 
regards as Shakespeare’s earliest patron. 
The sentence as it stands can only be accurate 
if in the first case Sir Thomas Stanley, and in 
the second Ferdinando, are intended; but 
that, of course, would completely invalidate 
her preceding sentence. Does she really mean 
““cousin’’ or ‘‘ nephew’’? 

To conclude, at the top of p. 15, after the 
startling assertion that Ferdinando, 5th Earl 
of Derby, was ‘‘ himself a playwright ’’ (what 
is the evidence?), Mrs. Esdaile goes on to say 
that, ‘‘ so closely was the poet connected with 
the [Stanley] family that attempts—scho- 
larly and well-documented—even if ludicrous 
—have recently been made to show that 
Shakespeare was the pen-name of Lord 
Derby.’’ However ‘‘ ludicrous,’’ it is only on 
the basis of that assumption that a rational 
case can be made out for the attribution of 
the Stanley verses to ‘‘ Shakespeare.’’ 


FE. B. Goopacre. 


% LA TRICOTEUSE ’’—(Sce ante p. 20, 

s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—I note you make 
some mention of women knitting and internal 
party politics. I have for long thought that 
the so-named ‘‘ women’s natural instinct ”’ 
may be due to the ancient practices of spin- 
ning and knitting. They are occupations 
which give much time for reflection on 
matters that are afoot around them. A sort 
of thoughtful or academic viewpoint as 
against man’s natural way or habit of rush- 
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ing about and doing things without much 
forethought. Such men as are thinkers are 
more feminine than the normal masculine 
type. Personally I like to see women knitting 
and would encourage spinning; such occupa- 
tions fit in with normal womankind. 


E. Kiipurn Scorr. 


[Local TRANSPORT IN THB 
EIGHTEEN-TWENTIES.—The follow- 
ing hand-bill, dating from about 1825, is 
surely worthy of preservation. The original 
bears to be printed in Lochwinnoch by one 
W. Taylor,’’ and, in fairness to him, let it 
e said that he has made a good job of it. I 
transcribe in full, without comment. 
REGULATIONS 
of the Taxed Waggon, to go be- 
tween Paisley and Lochwinnoch. 





The Waggon will start from the New Inn, 
Lochwirnoch, at 8. o’Clock, in the morning of 
every lawful day, and will arrive at Mr. 
Rowand’s, New Street, Paisley, between 11. 
o’Clock forenoon, and 12. o’Clock noon.—Will 
leave Paisley between 3, and 4, o’Clock after- 
noon of the same day, and arrive at Loch- 
winnoch between 6. and 7. o’Clock at night. 

Fare for Passengers who take a seat to and 
from Paisley in one day, onE SHILLING; for those 
who take a_ seat to Paisley only, or from 
Paisley to Lochwinnoch, BIGHT PENCE. 

Orders of any kind, and Weaver’s bundles 
will be pointedly attended to, and the whole 
conducted on the most moderate terms. 

There is a Glasgow Carrier, who stops at Mr. 
Rowand’s, so that returns of goods may be 
had to or from Glasgow every two days. 

The Waggon is to be directed by Hugh Galt, 
who pledges himself to pay every attention to 
merit a share of public favour, and letters will 
be carried to or from Paisley for ONE HALF- 
PENNY each, when exclusive authority is given 
to up lift the same at the Post Office. 


J. L. WEIR. 


AMBETH PALACE, 1790.—The cutting 

below, from Berrow’s Worcester Journal 

of January, 1940, appears worthy of 

enshrining in ‘ N. and Q.’ It shows the 

patronage of the Archbishop, and also his 
kindness. 


BerRow’s WORCESTER JOURNAL. 
No. 5051. January 1, 1790. Price 34d. 


The present Archbishop of Canterbury is, it 
is said, remarkably attentive to the breed of 
foxes, having no fewer than 26 of those animals 
now at his Palace at Lambeth, who are all 
tame, and under perfect command, like dogs, 


and who follow him about with the greatest 
fidelity. 


W. H. QuaRReEtt. 





——— 


Readers’ Queries. 





ACKSON’S OXFORD JOURNAL.—After 
diligent attempts to locate the extant files 
of Jackson’s Oxford Journal, particularly 
from its beginning in 1753 to the end of the 
eighteenth century, I find that they share the 
obscurity that has fallen upon much of the 
early history of English newspapers. The 
nearest complete file, in the Bodleian, lacks 
sixty-five numbers to 1800; some of these exist 
in the scattered collections at other places— 
the British Museum, the Oxford Public Lib- 
rary, Oxford County Hall, and the West Mid. 
lands Regional Library—but there are still 
seven numbers that I have not been able to 
locate anywhere, 

I am preparing for publication a report 
of the various holdings and should like to 
hear from anyone who has any eighteenth- 
century numbers or knows where they exist. 
Of special value would be informations about 
numbers 1059, 1263, 1275, 1296, 1340, 1341 
and 1793. 

I should also like to learn of the where- 
abouts of numbers of the Oxford Flying 
Weekly Journal, which preceded Jackson’s 
newspaper. There is one number in the Bod- 
leian, but I know of no others. 

Pui.ip B. Gove. 

191, Iffley Road, Oxford. 


ADY WILDE.—I should be much obliged 
if anybody could give me the following 


information: 1. Date of death of Lady 
Wilde’s father. 2. Where Lady Wilde was 
educated, and learned sufficient French, 


German, Italian, and Danish to enable her 
to publish translations from these languages. 
3. Date of Sir William Wilde’s knighthood. 
4. The christening names of Lady Wilde. 
With reference to 3. This date is often given 
as March 17, 1864. Yet, in the Irish papers 
for January, 1864, there are several allusions 
to ‘‘ Sir William and Lady Wilde ”’ attend- 
ing various functions in Dublin. With refer- 
ence to 4. I have seen an In Memoriam card, 
reading, ‘‘ Jane Francesca Agnes Speranza, 
Lady Wilde.’”? ‘‘Speranza,’’ however, was 
merely a pen-name, adopted by her for 
literary purposes. Nor can I discover any 
authority for ‘“ Agnes.’’ Prior to her mar- 
riage, Lady Wilde always signed herself by 
her maiden name, ‘‘ Jane Francesca Elgee.” 
Can anybody clear up these points? 


Horace WyYNpDHAM. 
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UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ PIRATE.’— 
1, What is the allusion in the following: 
(a) ‘“‘ Long before the days of Turf-Kinar’’ 

ch, i.). 

; (b) , Not forgetting the lucubrations of 
the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain ’’ (ch. iv.). 

(c) ‘‘ She sickened at the sight of so much 
extravagance, like Abyssinian Bruce, when 
he saw the luckless minstrels of Gondar 
hacked to pieces by the order of Ras Michael’ 
(ch. xii, anit.). 

(d) ‘“‘Giervada, at whose voice the stars 
hid their beams ’”’ (ch. xxviii.). 

(e) ‘Drunk as Davy’s sow, in the face of 
the field, the fray, and the senate’’ (ch. 
XXXiv. ). 

2. What is the meaning of the words 
italicised in :— 

(a) ‘‘ The horns of the monstrous leviathan 
welking and waving.’”’ Webster only gives 
“to fade’’ or ‘‘ decrease ’’ (ch. ii.). 

(b) ‘‘ Who understood trap as well as any 
woman in the Mearns’? (ch. iv.). 

(c) ‘‘ Here is a pure day for the bear seed !”’ 
(ch. v. init.). 

(d) “‘ A ship ashore is a sight to wile... 
a wife from her rock and her tow’ (ch. viii. 
init.). 

(e) ‘I have battled my way through the 
world as a man of mold may ”’ (ch. xii.). 

(f) “Like a horse on the grand pas’’ (ch. 
xiv. init.). 

(g) “‘ Who ever heard of barley in these 
parts. . . bear is all they have”’ (ch. xv. 
amit.). 

(h) “‘ I would as soon sail in a cockle-shell 
or in a worse loom”? (ib.). 

(i) “A hundred pounds English, and that 
isnae deaf nuts’? (ch. xxiv. fin.). 

(j) “‘ Gal-dragons and spae-women ’’ (ch. 
xxviii. init.). 

3. Who wrote :— 

(a) ‘The Double Nuptials ’ (ch. iv.-init.). 

(b) ‘ Battle of the Summer Islands’ (ch. 
xvii. anit.). 

(c) ‘ Ancient Pistol’ (ch. xviii. init.). 

(d) ‘The Library’ (ch. xxi, init.), 

{e) ‘Lilliput, a Poem’ (ch. xxiii. init.). 

(f) ‘’Tis Odds when evens meet’ (ch. 
XXxii. init.), 

(g) ‘ Captivity, a Poem’ (ch. xxxiv, init.). 

(h) ‘ Henry and Emma’ (ch. xxxix. init.). 

4. Inch. iv. it is said of Triptolemus 
Yellowley’s desire for a living, that ‘‘ the 
possession of a manse inferred compliance 
with the doctrines of Prelacy ”’ (ch. v.). The 
context, and the use of the word ‘‘ manse”’ 








appear to imply that the living was to be in 
Scotland. But, in that case, why should it 
‘“‘infer compliance with the doctrines of 
Prelacy ’’? 

5. In the same chapter, later, occurs the 
following passage: ‘‘ A laughing philosopher 
the Democritus of our day, once, in a moral 
lecture, compared human life to a table 
pierced with a number of holes, each of which 
has a pin made exactly to fit it, but which 
pins being stuck in hastily, and without 
selection, chance leads inevitably to the most 
awkward mistakes. ‘For how often do we 
see,’ the orator pathetically concluded, ‘ how 
often, I say do we see the round man stuck 
into the three-cornered hole!’ Is this the 
origin of the phrase ‘“‘a square peg in a 
round hole’’? Was the “laughing philoso- 
pher’’ Sydney Smith? 

6. In ch. x. (init.) Mordaunt Mertoun is 
spoken of as “‘ living in the end of the seven- 
teenth century.’’ But in the ‘‘ Advertise- 
ment’’ one of the characters of the story, 
James Gow or Goffe, is said to have been 
executed in 1725. Presumably ‘“ seven- 
teenth ’’ is a slip? 

7. ‘As old Sinclair of Quendale said to 
the Spanish admiral’’ (ch. xvi.). Who was 
this Sinclair? 

8. In ch. xxxix, Cleveland says: ‘‘ Once 
more will I see her, and, it may be to adjure 
at her feet this cursed trade.’”’ Is ‘‘ adjure”’ 
a misprint for ‘‘ abjure’’? 

9. In ch. xl. Bunce says: ‘‘ Up goes the 
Jolly Hodge, the old black flag.’’ Is this a 
synonym for the ‘‘ Jolly Roger ’’ which Cleve- 
land in ch. xxxi. correctly speaks of as the 
pirate flag? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


ANDY JACK, HIGHWAYMAN. — 
Information is sought on this individual, 
who is believed to have hanged himself in 
1804, whén he was thirty-seven years of age. 
It is recorded that he was ‘‘ said by some to 
be the last of the highwaymen and footpads 
in Essex.’ 


Rr. 


“ T ES QUATRE ROIS.’’—These, the Kings 
in a pack of cards, are said to be 
Charlemagne, David, Alexander and Caesar. 
Are there variants of this list? And which 
was which in the four suits? Have the queens 
and knaves anywhere been given similar 
names ? 
Joun Smita. 
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RBUTHNOT’S ‘LAWS OF CHANCE,’ 

THIRD EDITION.—Allow me to ask 

for the following information. An anony- 

mous work was published in 1692 under 
the following title: 

Of | the laws of Chance | or, a | Method | of | 
calculation of the Hazards | of | Games, | 
Plainly demonstrated, | and applied to Games 
at | present most in use, | Which may be easily 
extended to the most | intricate cases of Chance 
imaginable | eI Printed by Benj. Motte, 
and sold by | Randall Taylor near Stationers 
Hall 1692. af 

A second edition was published in 1714. 
Copies of the 1st and 2nd edition are in the 
British Museum under the name of John 
Arbuthnot, which would be the author of the 
anonymous book (See ‘History of Proba- 
bility ’ by Todhunter, p. 49). 

A 4th edition (of which I have a copy) re- 
vised by ‘‘ John Ham’”’ was published in 
1738. 

Aitken a biographer of Arbuthnot in the 
‘Collected works of John Arbuthnot’ 1892, 
Clarendon Press, mentions the first, the 
second and fourth editon. 

I have been unable to trace the third edition 
of this work. 

I would be very obliged to anyone who could 
let me have a copy of the title-page of the 
third edition, and also tell me in what library 
in England a copy of this third edition is 
available, 

Atoys BroucKMANS. 

Avenue du Roi Albert 52, Kessel-Loo, Belgium. 


AMILY PRAYERS.—Half-a-century ago, 
and possibly a little later, I can recall 
staying in houses where it was the custom for 
the head of the house to read prayers, in the 
morning (and evening?), at which the whole 
household assembled. I fancy the custom 
was then dying out, but certainly persisted in 
the case of two or three country houses, one 
that of a baronet, who seldom left his pro- 
erty, and, in two instances, in the house- 
olds of retired Generals, in London and 
Bath. Were these family prayers ever uni- 
versal (1) in country establishments; (2) in 
London houses? Where are they first men- 
tioned (1) in diaries or memoirs; (2) in works 
of fiction? Were they confined to households 
of a certain social standing? One recalls the 
story of the small grocer whose instructions to 
his shopboy were, ‘‘ Sand the sugar, damp 
the ’baccy, and come in to prayers ’’—which 
suggests that family prayers were not unusual 
. in the tradesman’s establishment. 


P. D. M. 








$$$... 





[This custom was discussed at some length at 
the following references: clxvii. 173, 211; 2, 
284, 358; clxviii. 52; but possibly further de. 
tails as to its prevalence might be elicited] 


ROWNING’S ‘THE RING AND THE 
BOOK.’—Could any reader of ‘N, & Q’ 
inform me where the Secondary source of 
Browning’s ‘ The Ring and the Book’ is to be 
found ? 


Waco, Texas. 


IMALAYAN SNOWPEAKS.—For many 
years past I have made an_ intensive 
study, for my own personal edfication and 
gratification, of all branches of science con- 
cerning the Himalayas (or Himalaya as the 
name is now used by geographers and 
orologists), which I have also visited on two 
occasions, principally for biological purposes. 
This has culminated in my recently compiling 
a ‘ Scientific Dictionary of the Himalaya for 
the use of travellers and tourists,’ the in- 
formation which is contained therein being 
comprised in about 2,000 articles and items of 
information in the style of an encyclopaedia. 
It will not be possible at the present time to 
have the work published, however, so that it 
will have to remain for an indefinite period 
in manuscript. One of the principal articles 
therein deals with the ‘‘ Snow peaks,’ con- 
cerning which I should like to obtain some 
additional information. The number of 
Himalayan peaks which attain to the line of 
congelation or the region of perennial snow 
has, I believe, never been counted, but a con- 
servative estimate of them would be at least 
10,000. Of this presumed figure it has been 
stated that 2,000 are known definitely to ex- 
ceed 20,000ft. in altitude above sea-level, 
about fifty of these attaining to 25,000ft. and 
upwards. I am not aware that anyone 
hitherto has attempted to make a list of these 
from the circumstance that below the altitude 
of 24,000ft. the vast majority of the peaks 
are unnamed, at least no vernacular name has 
been discovered for them at present, and they 
are accordingly recorded in official and other 
maps by alphabetical letters and Arabic 
numerals. I have however ventured to com- 
pile a catalogue of all the peaks known by me 
to exceed the altitude of 24,000ft., numbering 
in all eighty-seven. Of this number thirty- 
eight are between 24,000 and 25,000ft., 
twenty-seven between 25,000 and 26,000it., 
sixteen between 26,000 and 27,000ft., three 
betweeen 27,000 and 28,000ft., two between 
28,0000 and 29,000ft., only one exceeding the 
latter figure. Of the above, forty-five are con- 


A. J. -ARMsTRONG. 
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fined to the Central Chain or Himalaya 
proper (which is known in the extreme north- 
west as the Zauskar range), while forty-two 
are confined to the Karakoram Chain or 
Northern Himalaya (including two in the 
Hindu Kush which is presumed by some 
orologists to be a continuation thereof to the 
south-west). If any readers have compiled a 
list of these peaks I should be greatly obliged 
for the loan of the same for comparison with 
my own. 
Witi1am Harcourt-Batu. 


HIMING CLOCKS. — All the indoor 
chiming clocks that I remember have the 
same chime—of four notes. This will be 
familiar to everyone. Could anyone tell me: 
1, Who first invented this particular chime; 
2. Whether there are any other chimes of 
four notes in use? 3. Whether there are 
chimes of any other number of notes ? 


_ TIBICEN. 


“MHE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY.’’— 

To or what rulers or leaders of a nation 
has this title been bestowed? I believe on 
several Roman Emperors. Did anyone, before 
their day, receive it, except Cicero? Has it 
ever made part of the full official style and 


‘title of a European King? George Washing- 


ton was, I believe, so styled, but I do not know 
whether this was an official designation, or an 
expression of popular gratitude. 


M. R. 


EK FRENCH FABIUS.—Who was this? 

One supposes that Fabius Cunctator is 
the man with whom comparison is suggested. 
Was it a true nickname, i.e. one in popular 
use, or merely a literary allusion? 


M. R. 


IMS REEVES: DATE OF BIRTH.— 
The death in January, aged eighty-one, 
of Mrs. Rosina Maud Wigg, a daughter of 
John Sims Reeves, the great tenor, led me 
to discover that every English book of 
reference would appear to give 1818 as the 
year in which Sims Reeves was born. In the 
U.S.A., even the ‘Columbia Encyclopedia ’ 
follows suit. Since Sims Reeves himself gave 
the year as 1822 in ‘ Who’s Who,’ can some 
reader say which is correct ? 
_ Be it said that Whitaker for 1901, record- 
ing Sims Reeves’s death at Worthing on 25 
Oct., 1900, gave his age as seventy-eight. 
The day of Sims Reeves’s birth seems also 
to have remained disputable, Grove (1908 
edition) relying on Farmer’s ‘Memoirs of the 














Royal Artillery Band,’ says that ‘‘ Reeves, 
John Sims, son of a musician in the Royal 
Artillery, was born at Woolwich, September 
26, 1818,’’ but has this footnote : 

Or possibly Oct. 21 (he entered his name in a 
“birthday book ” as born on that day). 

In the publication cited above, Sims Reeves, 
who preferred to be born at Shooter’s Hill 
rather than in Woolwich itself, confirmed 
that 21 Oct, was his birthday. If the date 
has not yet been checked, as it could be, this 
may be due to a failure to find an entry in a 
parish register: no strange thing, for I 
believe Sims Reeves (christened John and 
then bearing his father’s surname, Reeve) 
was a Roman Catholic. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


‘TITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.’—What 

is the literary estimate of Mrs. Hodg- 
son Burnett’s once very popular book? When- 
ever I read it, which is an annual event, it 
strikes me as one of the most charming books 
of the period. Have not its literary qualities 
been under-valued ? 

L. G. D. 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ATRON SAINTS OF CITIES.—Could 
anyone give me examples of these? St. 
Paul, I take it, is the patron saint of Lon- 
don; St. Peter of Westminster. Is St. 
Frideswide the patron saint of Oxford? 
What of Cambridge? I have seen it stated 
that St. Margaret of Antioch is the patron 
saint of King’s Lynn. St. Mungo of Glas- 
gow; St. Chad of Lichfield; St. Cuthbert of 
Durham suggest themselves. I do not know 
the patrons of Bristol, Norwich, Gloucester, 
Salisbury, or Winchester. Is the patron 
saint of a city always to be identified with the 

patron saint of its cathedral ? 

IGNORAMUS. 


“POOL” IN PLACE-NAMES. — Would 
anyone kindly tell me whether ‘‘pool ”’ 
is the same word, with the same signification, 
in the three place-names Blackpool, Liver- 
pool, and Poole? 
R. E. 


DEON.—It is the fashion now to call new 
cinemas Odeon, which our friends who 
have never been occupied with Greek pro- 
nounce with the accent strong on the first O. 
So far I have pronounced the word Odéon. 
Is this pedantic? Ought one to reconcile 
oneself to Odeon as one has to “‘ sinnema’’? 
Yet the popular pronunciation of Lyceum 
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and Museum seems to show that one might 
successfully insist on correctness. 


E. 


OOKING ONE’S INTERLOCUTOR IN 
THE FACE.—In Romulo Gallegos’s 


“ Dofia Barbara,’ the formidable heroine of | 


the story, conversing with a protégé and a 
sort of accomplice of hers, is careful not to 
look at his face while speaking, while he on 
his side also speaks to her without turning his 
eyes on her. Both, it is said, being brujos— 
conversant with witchcraft—had learnt from 
the Indians (they are on the prairies of the 
Orinoco) not to look at one another’s eyes 
while talking together. Is this precaution 
known elsewhere? What is supposed to be 
the reason for it? 


PEREGRINUS. 


\ATHERINE OF ARAGON: CAUSE OF 
HER DEATH.—I have read somewhere 
(and I wish I could recover where) that the 
death of Queen Catherine of Aragon was, 
literally, due to a broken heart—the effect of 
the troubles of the divorce. Has any of your 
learned medical correspondents come across 
this account of the matter? I would also like 
to know whether there is any reason to believe 
it true, 


MU. H.R. 
“RE GOOD TO YOURSELF.’’—I do not 


remember ever having actually heard 
this used for ‘‘ goodbye,’’ but have read that 
it is American. Is it so, and is it in frequent 
use? About how old is it? 
N. 
OEM WANTED.—I wonder whether any of 
your readers krow the name and author of 
a poem, the beginning and end of which I can 
remember, but no more. I came across it, I 
think, during the last war, but it may date 
from the Franco-Prussian. 
*‘J’ai vu dans un réve attristé 
Deux chaumiéres, presque pareilles; 
Et deux voix dars I’ obscurité 
See frappaient l’oreille. 
[something between ?] 


‘Mein Sohn, mein Sohn!’ l’une. 
‘Mon fils, mon fils!’ [murmurait] l’autre. 
{one verse or two?] 

ya moment cg 
Ou la mort, en passant, vous touche 
Jetaient les cris désespérés 
Que les petits ont A la bouche: 
“Mutter, Mutter!” ...Vun;_ 
“Ma mére, ma mére!” gémissait l’autre. 
G. M. Favtprne. 


——$$—__. 


Replies. 











CHRISTIAN NAMES, 
(clxxviii. 11, 47). 


Angela. To follow out the history of this 
name it would be necessary to take into con- 
sideration its connection with Angelina and 
Angelica. In 1875 Annie Thackeray, the 
daughter of W. M. Thackeray, published a 
novel based on the life of Angelica Kauffman 
called ‘ Miss Angel,’ that being the name by 
which the artist was sometimes called in Eng. 
land. But Angel in England is a somewhat 
rare man’s name; the principal male 
character in Hardy’s ‘ Tess of the d’Urber- 
villes’ is called Angel, derived probably from 
the Italian Angelo, The feminine form of 
this naturally presents itself as Angela. In 
the comic opera ‘ Patience’ by Gilbert and 
Sullivan, one of the lovesick maidens is called 
Angela, which suggests that the name was 
popular among the aesthetes of 1870-80. The 
first production of ‘ Patience’ was in 1881, 
The naughty girl in C. M. Yonge’s ‘ Pillars 


of the House ’ was called Angela, by way of . 


contrast with her character, I suppose, and 
though I have not the date of the book at 
hand, I feel sure it was written before 1890. 

Cynthia, At the time of her death in 1865 
Mrs. Gaskell was at work on a novel, ‘ Wives 
and Daughters’ in which one of the principal 
characters is a girl called Cynthia. 

Dorothy. Looking through the ‘ Pedigrees 
recorded at the Heralds’ Visitations of 
Northumberland,’ edited by Joseph Foster, I 
find that Dorothy occurs as a Christian name 
from about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. E.g. Richard Belegrave of Bele- 
grave in Leicester had two daughters, Brigitt, 
a nun of Sion and Dorothy, who was twice 
married. Brigitt could only: have become a 
nun, at latest, in Mary’s reign; she and her 
sister must have been born before 1560. 
Thomas Forster of Adderstone entered his 
pedigree at the visitation of 1575. His mother 
was Dorothy, daughter of Robert, Lord Ogle. 
As Thomas was a married man with children 
in 1575, his mother must have been born con- 
siderably before 1560. Sir Thomas Grey of 
Horton married Dorothy, sister of the same 
Robert, Lord Ogle, who must have been older 
than her niece. 


M. H. Dopps. 
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WiNvows OVER FIREPLACES 

(clxxviii. 9, 49, 87).—From ‘Jane 
Austen’s Letters’ edited by R, W. Chapman 
(0. U. P.) i, p. 76, letter xxiii :— 

In talking of Mr. Deedes’s new house, Mrs. 
Bramston told us one circumstance which, 
that we should be ignorant of it before must 
make Edward’s conscience fly into his face; 
she told us that one of the sitting rooms at 
Sandling, an oval room with a Bow at one end, 
has the very remarkable and singular feature 
of a fireplace with a window, the centre of the 
Bow, exactly over the mantelpiece. 25 Oct. 
1800. 
Sandling belonged to William Deedes and 
is ten miles from Ashford on the Folkestone 
road. The house is still standing but the 
window and fireplace are no longer there. 
These particulars are taken from the notes of 
the editor. 

M. H. Donps. 


OWERS IN LITERATURE (elxxviii. 

11, 46, 88).—The late Walter Crane pub- 
lished a series of illustrated books in which 
he pictured flowers as the people suggested by 
their old-fashioned names, The drawings 
were the chief part of the book, but they were 
accompanied by brief verses describing the 
flowers. ‘ Flora’s Feast,’ published a year or 
two before 1899, begins :— 

The sullen winter nearly spent, 

— Flora to her garden went, 

0 call the flowers from their long sleep, 

The year’s glad festival to keep. 

Then follow a succession of the flowers in 
their season. The couplets naming some of 
those in which F. E, H. R. is interested 
are: — 
Great Peonies in crimson pride, 
And budding ones in green that hide. 
Fresh Pinks cast incense on the air, 
In fluttering garmerts, fringed and rare. 
Where still in triumph, stiff with gold, 
The rich Chrysanthemums unfold. 

‘A Floral Fantasy in an Old English 
Garden’ (1899), another of the series, 
begins :— 

In an old-world garden dreaming 
Where the flowers had human names, 
Methought, in fantastic seeming, 

They disported as squires and dames— 
With a leaf from an old English book— 
A Jonquil will serve for a pen— 

Let us note from the green arbour’s nook 
Flowers masking like women and men. 
The Stitchwort looked up with a sigh 
At Batchelor’s Buttons unsewn : 

Single Daisies were not in her eye, 

For the grass was just newly mown. 





Sweet William with Marygold 

Seek Heartsease in the close box-border, 
Where, starched in their ruff’s stiff fold, 
Dutch Dahlias prim keep order. 


But the hours of the sun swift glide, 
And the flowers with them are speeding, 
Though Love in a Mist may hide, 

When Time’s in the garden weeding. 


The pink seems to be the earliest name on 
F. E. H. R.’s list. ‘‘ Maiden pinks of odour 
faint,’’ occur in the bridal song beginning 
‘* Roses, their sharp spines being gone,’’ in 
‘The Two Noble Kinsmen’ attributed to 
Fletcher and Shakespeare. Matthew Prior 
writes of ‘‘ The dappled pink and blushing 
rose.”’ If pinks include carnations, it is in 
place to refer to ‘ The Winter’s Tale’ act IV, 
scene iv, where Perdita says: 
Sir, the year growing ancient, 
Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter, the fairest flowers o’ the 
season 
Are our carnations and streak’d gillyvors.” 


‘* Gillyvors ’’ are gillyflowers, and under 
er name the pink may be traced still further 

ack. 

Chrysanthemums are frequently mentioned 
in ‘ The Tale of Genji’ translated from the 
Japanese by Arthur Waley in five volumes 
having different names, originally written by 
the Lady Murasaki early in the twelfth cen- 
tury. At that time the white chrysanthemum 
was the only known variety, but it was parti- 
cularly admired when it began to fade and 
turned brown, 


M. H. Donps. 
HRISTIAN NAME CHRISTABEL 
(clxxviii. 30, 71). — Ernest Hartley 


Coleridge in his edition of ‘‘ Christabel, illus- 
trated by a facsimile of the Manuscript,’’ p. 
12, writes: 


The ballad of ‘Sir Cauline’ gave Christabel 
her name. Bishop Percy took the name 
Christable from the ancient ballad ‘ How Egla- 
more loved Christabell and undertook those 
deeds of arms to win her back,’ and bestowed 
it upon the unnamed heroine of the ballad of 
‘Sir Cauline. The ‘ Christabel’ stanzas in 
‘Sir Cauline’ (see ‘ Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry,’ 1775, I, 41-59) were all made out 
of the Bishop’s brain. The authentic ‘ Christa- 
bell ’ first took shape in the ‘ Eglamore’ ballad 
of which Coleridge had read never a word :— 


“The Erle had no child but one, 
A maiden as white as whalles bone, 
That his right heyre shold bee; 
Christabell was the Ladyes name; 
A ffairer maid than she was ane 
Was none in Christentye. 
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Christabell soe well her bore, 
The Erle loved nothing more 
Then his daughter free; 
Soe did that gentle knight 
That was soe full of might; 
It was the more pittye.” 
See ‘ Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript Ballads 
and Romances.’ Edited by John W. Hales and 
F. J. Furnivall, 1868, II, 338-9. 


M. H, Donps. 


OOLS OF BONE (elxxviii. 11).—Bone 
folders are used by bookbinders to press 
the paper that they are folding. Bone tools 
were formerly used by shoemakers. They are 
mentioned in the Elizabthan play ‘ The Shoe- 
makers’ Holiday’ by Thomas Dekker, where 
they are called St. Hugh’s Bones, St, Hugh 
being the patron saint of shoemakers. 


M. H. Dopps. 


HE PRINCIPLE OF THE VIGIL OR 
EVE (clxxviii. 12).—The Jews reckon a 
day as from sunset to sunset, not from mid- 
night to midnight. Their Sabbath begins at 
sunset on Friday and ends at sunset on Satur- 
day. Consequently what Christians call the 
eve is to the Jews part of the festival. I have 
heard that this is believed to be a survival of 

a primitive way of reckoning time. 

M. H. Donps. 


RED HAZLETON, AUTHOR (elxxvii. 
403).—Although her great collection of 
playbills has been removed from the Victoria 
and Albert Museum for safety, my friend 
Mrs. Gabrielle Enthoven, O.B.E., has given 
me some information bearing.on the author- 
ship of ‘Sweeney Todd.’ 

There were two versions of this famous 
melodrama. The earlier ‘Sweeney Todd, or 
the Fiend of Fleet Street,’ by George Dibdin 
Pitt, was produced at the Brittania, Hoxton, 
in 1847; the later ‘ Sweeney Todd, the Barber 
of Fleet Street, or the String of Pearls,’ by 
Frederick Hazleton, was produced at the 
Bower Saloon, Lambeth, in 1862. 


Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


LD CHURCH MUSICIANS’ BOOKS 
(clxxviii. 30, 69, 87).—I have the MS. 
home ruled copy of chants and hymns which 
belonged to a great-grandfather, date about 
1790. It is written for the tenor clef and 


the performer must have been an accom- 
plished falsettoist for no modern tenor could 
do the multiple triplets in the natural voice. 
As noticed by A. G,. Bradley and Canon Mac- 
dermott the air was sung by the tenors in 





— 


those days. Here we had quite an orchestra, 
eleven performers in number. ’Cello, or basg 
viol as it then was called, two violins (“ one 
a very small one’’), two clarinets, two 
flutes, bassoon and, from the description 
given me, probably a serpent. The others my 
informant could not remember. The local 
name of the bass viol was ‘‘ buck fiddle.” 
The MS, quarto leather-bound books for these 
and the choir are still in existence. I have 
been told that some of the ‘‘ Exit Volun- 
taries ’’ were uncommonly like dance music, 
F, Witxram Cock, 


STAGE COACH AND WAGGON LISTS 

1637-1840 (clxxviii. 39, 57).—I havea 
longish run of ‘ The Kentish Companion and 
Almanack,’ 1797-1837, not perfect but show- 
ing a continuous system of advertisement. 
The various towns and cities all have lists of 
coaches both to London and cross country. 
Lists of waggons and lighter conveyances are 
also given. An excellent picture of a tilt 
waggon with 6-8 inch wheels was published in 
a series of Canterbury lithographs by Sidney 
Cooper, R.A., in the early twenties of the last 
century. I believe it was his first attempt. 
It shows the tilt half removed and porters 
taking out parcels for grocers and other 
tradesmen. A copy is on the screen in the 
Beaney Institute at Canterbury. 


F. Writiiam Cock. 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY PUNISH. 
MENT (clxxviii, 62).—This is nothing 
but being tied by the leg to the table. A com- 
mon enough restriction for troublesome chil- 
dren when I was young. 


F, Witiram Cock. 


IL LAMPS AND CANDLES (clxxviii. 
13, 50, 71).—The candles were replaced 

by oil lamps in this church (Appledore, Kent) 
about 1886. The candles were placed in 
sconces at the ends of a wooden cross and this 
was suspended by an iron rod from a tie-beam 
in the nave. The pulpit, etc., had brass 
candle-holders on swivels. Five or six years 
ago I was in a church near Star Cross, Devon, 
where the whole church was lighted by candles 
fixed in holders to the bench ends of the pews. 


F, Wrtu1am Cock. 


The village church of Hildersham, near 
Linton, Cambs., is still (or was up to a few 
months ago) lighted at night entirely by 
candles. An endowment for that special pur 
pose is stated to have been left by a former 
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rector, who stipulated that no other form of 
illumination should be employed therein. 
Result was the ‘‘dim religious light ’’ 
(described by poet John Milton) straining the 
congregation’s eyesight and rendering it 
almost impossible to read by, though excellent 
for promoting the business of oculists and 


opticians. Wma. Jacoarp. 


MHINESE MEDICINE (clxxviii. 61).— 
Referring to E. EB, E.’s notes, I would 
like to draw his attention to the following 
quotations from some Chinese ancient books: 
‘Su-Wen.’—‘‘ The sage does not treat those 
who are ill but those who are well.’’ 
‘Huai-Nan-Tzu.’—“* The good doctor pays 
constant attention to keeping people well so 
that there will be no sickness.’’ 
‘Difficult Classics.’—‘‘ The skilful doctor 
treats those who are well but the inferior 
doctor treats those who are ill.’’ 


Cur1anc YEE. 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. 


“MLASH ” KELLY (clxxviii. 64).—About 

forty years ago there was pointed out to 
me as ‘‘ Flash’’ Kelly a man who used to fre- 
quent the streets in the neighbourhood of the 
Garrick Club. His face reminded me of pic- 
tures of Matthew Arnold! but the expression 
was more guileful and sinister. The upper 
lip was clean shaven but the small beard 
began on each side of the lower lip with the 
suggestion of the tail end of a moustache. 
Both his hair and dress were just a little too 
consciously correct to give an air of being 
those of a genuine man—though the seeming 
duplicity may have been caused by one’s being 
told that he was ‘‘ Flash.” 


Crectn BRookinec. 


UPRA-CENTENARIANS (clxxvii. 477; 
elxxviii. 35, 65).—A “junior” in this 
class is Richard Griffin. He spent only 116 
years on this earth, thereby falling short of 
the 125 years which should be the allotted 
span of man’s life on the analogy of other 
animals who live, or should live, to five times 
the length of their period of coming to 
maturity. 

In the churchyard of St. George the 
Martyr, Southwark, is this inscription : 

Near this place lies Richard Griffin. Born 
at Whitechurch in Salop the 17th day of May 
1620 interr’d the 18th May 1736. 

His corps [sic] was accompanied from_the 
King’s Arms Tavern on St. Margarett Hill to 


the grave by 116 antient ople, the oldest 
pallbearer 9 : — 





One wishes that 95 had been the age of the 
youngest ! 

Olliver (1700-1840). The Sunday Times, 
Jan, 28 of this year (1940) publishes the fol- 
lowing from its issue of Jan. 26, 1840. 

Remarkable Longevity. 

A person who travelled the country as a 
basket maker, named Olliver, has died at 
Hennbys Pwhelli, having attained the very ex- 
traordinary age of 140. 

Is there a Roland for this Olliver ? 


Crcit BROOKING. 
Twyford Abbey, N.W.10. 


“TYUNNY ” (clxxviii. 63). — The Oxford 
Dictionary has no quotation for this 

word earlier than 1756, and its first quotation 

for the colloquial sense of ‘‘ curious, queer, 


odd, strange,’’ is dated 1806. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


ARLY PEDOMETERS (clxxviii. 64).— 
In the Spectator for May 14, 1927, 
“R. K.”’ cited (p. 850) Evelyn’s description 
of a waywiser, a sort of cyclometer, under 
date Aug. 6, 1657. In the next issue of the 
Spectator, p. 904, ©. C. Lloyd Jones referred 
to ‘ The Legacy of Rome’ (Clarendon Press), 
p- 300, for a picture and account of a “ taxi- 
cab’’ or hodometer described by Vitruvius 
(first century B.c.). It might, he says, have 
helped Leonardo da Vinci to design his taxi- 
cab, 

The earliest quotations for ‘‘ Waywiser ”’ in 
the Oxford Dictionary are dated 1651 and 
1654, the later of the two being also from 
Evelyn’s Diary (July 13). 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


“PATTING AN .EYE” (clxxvii. 461; 

elxxviii. 15).—This idiom is not peculiar 
to North America, but occurs also in dialects 
of Derbyshire and Shropshire. Examples are 
given in Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary.’ American usage defines the phrase as 
not only blinking, but also simply shutting the 
eyes. Early glossaries of American English 
describe it as a Southern provincialism, but 
to-day it is widely used in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. American 
examples dating from 1845 are given in the 
‘ Dictionary of American English,’ edited by 
Sir William Craigie. The French idiom “ se 
battre l’oeil ”’ is used to express indifference, 
perhaps with a note of contempt (cf. La Fon- 
taine’s ‘ Ragotin,’ IV. vii.). On the other 
hand, Italian offers a striking parallel to the 
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English idiom, but it would be rash to attempt 
to connect the two. In Tasso’s ‘ Gerusalemme 
Liberata,’ xix. 68, we read: ‘‘Che par 
ch’occhio non batta, e che non spiri.”’ 


LAWRENCE THOMPSON. 
The University of Michigan. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE ITALIAN 

(clxxvii, 460). — Your correspondent is 
perfectly right in his interpretation of the 
Italian quoted, ‘‘dava’’ being used collo- 
quially for avrebbe dato. It is, of course, 
incorrect grammar, but the meaning is quite 
clear. Grammar does not seem to have been 
the strong point of the anonymous writer, as 
‘“qui si tiene’’ ought to be qui si tengono, 
ottime regole being plural. But most of the 
state papers and documents of the time are 
full of grammatical errors. 

G. CaTaLant. 


N SENTRY-GO (clxxviii. 34, 48).—I have 
been interested in these accounts of a 
sentry’s inward experiences and endeavours 
while on duty. I do not think there is much 
on this subject in literature; in fact the only 
quotation that occurs to me at the moment 
is a line of George Eliot’s (is it in ‘ The 
Spanish Gypsy ’ ?) 
.., to the sentinel 
The hour is regal when he mounts on guard. 
which would argue some high thoughts on his 


function. 
C. EB. Hi. 


PETERSBURG (clxxviii. 63).—With a 

great deal of what Mr. Cooper-PRICHARD 
writes with regard to Leningrad I am in com- 
plete agreement. When first the name came 
into existence I said that I would never use 
it, but what was I to do when I heard that 
a letter to an addressee at Petersburg would 
not be delivered unless ‘‘ Leningrad ’’ ap- 
peared upon the envelope? Besides, what 
trouble is caused by these changes, so common 
since the Great War, especially in Bohemia; 
another link with the past has disappeared 
and sometimes a very pleasing one. 

Mr, Coorer-Pricuarp says that the ‘‘ St.’’ 
in St, Petersburg is an obvious error. But 
how did it creep in? Peter built a fort on the 
Isle of Hares in the Neva and called it after 
himself, so that he might be remembered in 
after-generations ; his name comes out well in 
the Dutch transcription—Piterburgh. But 
he also laid the foundations of a cathedral to 
SS. Peter and Paul, and this perhaps may 
have given rise to some confusion. It would no 
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doubt be going too far to suggest that ‘‘ §t,” jy 
inserted to glorify the illustrious freak who 
wished to westernize his country, though the 
halo of the patriarch had fallen upon him ip 
his capacity as Czar and there have beep 
people who agreed with Lomonossof when he 
exclaimed of Peter, ‘ He is thy God, he wa 
thy God, O Russia,’”’ for the clergy, the count. 
less peasants, Asiatic in their Conservatism 
and the Old Believers, whom he persecuted, 
regarded him as something akin to Antichrist, 
But the atmosphere of Holy Russia was 
saturated with ecclesiasticism and it is rea. 
sonable to suppose that the substitution of an 
Apostle for the dubious creature, who was 
acquainted with every form of orgy, who mur. 
dered his heir and died an odious death, would 
not encounter much opposition among the 
devout sons of Orthodoxy. 


HE CHURCH IN SPAIN (elxxvii. 361, 
428; clxxviii. 13).—I must apologise for 

my delay in replying to Mr. 
YARKER; the terrible weather has had some- 
thing to do with it. 
gious orders and the Jesuits were the largest 
shareholders in Spain at a certain period. | 
ought.to have said ‘‘ the Church.” 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Borkenau, ‘ The Spanish Cockpit’ (p. 8). 


HUMOUR OF THE PAST (clxxviii. 63).— 
The following works afford a_ liberal 


insight into the subject :— 


Ashton (John), ‘Humour, Wit, and Satire 
of the Seventeenth Century, Collected and 
Illustrated,’ 1883. 

Besant (Sir Walter), ‘ French Humorists, 
From the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century.’ 


1873. 8vo. 


Elliott (Arthur H.), ‘ Witty and Humor- 
ous Side of the English Poets.’ 
L’Estrange (the Rev. A. G.), ‘ History of 
With an _ Introduction 


English Humour, 
1878. 2 vols. Cr. 


Upon Ancient Humour.’ 


8vo. 


Thackeray (W. M.), ‘ English Humorists 
of the Eighteenth Century.’ 


Cr, 8vo. 


(Often reprinted since.) 


ACON: REFERENCE WANTED (clxxviii 


T. Pe 


1880. 8vo. 


1853. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


LEYBURN- 


I said that some reli- 


See Franz 


Cr, 8y0. 


64).—The passage wanted will be fourd m 


‘The Advancement of Learning” (1605), neat 
the end of the third quarter of the second 


book :— 


“ But there is a kind of Culture of the Mind 
that seemeth yet more accurate and elaborate 
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than the rest, and is built upon this ground; 
that the minds of all men are at times in 
a state more perfect, and at other times in a 
state more depraved. The purpose therefore 
of this practice is to fix and cherish the good 
hours of the mind, and to obliterate and take 
forth the evil.” (‘The Philosophical Works 
of Francis Bacon,’ edited by John M. Robert- 
son, London, 1905, p. 146). 


The passage occurs also in the ‘ De Augmen- 
tis,’ book vii., chapter 3, p. 576, of the same 


edition. 
_ L. BR. M. Srracnan. 
Birmingham University. 


OURCE WANTED (clxxviii. 44, 89).—The 
lines quoted are from a parody, which ap- 
red in ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ of the verses of 

illiam Thomas Fitzgerald (1759-1829) author 
of ‘Loyal Effusion.’ 

The Directors of Drury Lane, having offered 
in 1812 a prize for the best poetical address to 
be spoken at the opening of the new theatre, the 
brothers, James and Horace Smith, composed 
a series of humorous verses which are parodies 
of the work of the principal authors of the day. 
These parodies, which they termed ‘ Rejected 
Addresses’ had an enormous success and have 
been called: ‘One of the luckiest hits in litera- 
ture.” 

The first of this collection of parodies is that 
which imitates ‘ Loyal Effusion’ of Fitzgerald 
of whom Byron wrote: “Mr, Fitzgerald, 
facetiously termed by Cobbett the ‘Small Beer 
poet’ inflicts his annual tribute of verse on 
the ‘ Literary Fund’; not content with writing 
he — in person, after the company have 
imbibed a reasonable quantity of bad port, to 
enable them to sustain the operation.” 

_ See an article by Desmond McCarthy on ‘ Re- 
jected Addresses’ published in the Sunday 
Times in March, 1929. 

G. CAaTALANI. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. 
(clxxviii, 30, 89.)— 
(2.), “ Enough if something from our hands 
have power 
To live and act and serve the future hour.” 


Wordsworth, ‘Valedictory Sonnet to the 
River Duddon.’ 

(4). “J’y suis, et j’y reste,” is usually 
ascribed to Macmahon before Malakhoff (1855). 
But Benham (694) says that he denied this, 
and refers to ‘N. & Q.,’ July 15, 1911. 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPs. 


4. J’y suis: J’y reste. The French 
had just succeeded in storming the Mala- 
kof, when one of them, named Macmahon, 
destined to a sad fate at Sedan fifteen+ years 
later, rushed to the highest point of the 
fortress and sat down. An aide-de-camp ran 
up to tell him that the place was mined. “ J’y 
pooh jy reste,” was the reply of the intrepid 

ier. 


: T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
Paignton. 





The Library. 


British Calendar Customs: Scotland, Vol. II. 
By Mrs. M. Macleod Banks. (Glaisher for 
the Folk-lore Society), 


AN old Scottish lady who saw this book 
seized on it and said that it should be 
in every library. It deals with ‘ The Sea- 
sons,’ ‘The Quarters,’ ‘Hogmanay,’ and 
‘ January to May,’ and it is certainly a wide 
and comprehensive collection from all sorts 
of sources, including our own columns, of cus- 
toms and observances deep-rooted in the Scot- 
tish folk. One sees notices of them here and 
there but only a specialist with plenty of 
room can afford space for all the books con- 
cerned, and it is a great advantage to have so 
much collected within two covers. 

The Celts, who are busy writing and talking 
to-day, have had their language overpowered 
by more sedate and solid competitors, They 
have retaliated by claims for derivations of 
words not always accepted, and conjectures 
rich in fancy. Thus an annotator of Ossian 
before us explains that “ the Celt was Finnish 
blood fused with Etruscan from China,’’ and 
that the Scots were Scythians. But we do 
not doubt the Gaelic words mentioned here 
in the curious record of the Seasons, though 
the beginnings of these oddities and sometimes 
their exact meaning are lost in the mists of 
antiquity. Names peculiar to Scotland re- 
flect changes of weather seen from the point 
of view ef farmers and fishermen. They are 
not attached to any fixed Calendar, ecclesias- 
tical influences being less here at an early 
date than in Ireland. They show the country- 
man confronted with a climate regarded as 
well enough in its variations, bound to be 
cold, for instance, in the ‘‘ wolf-month ’’ with 
a few ‘‘semi-calm days.’? The raging 
storm is called Sguabag, the ‘‘ Sweeper,’’ and 
then comes spring, with an envious old woman 
who tries to fight against the revival of things. 
Even in the May of Beltane a sad old man 
brings three or four days of wintry weather. 
It occurs to us that we recall nothing of these 
antiquities in Ossian, though in this book 
singers are said to mention the names of his 
heroes. The last fortnight of winter and the 
first of spring are put together as Failleach. 
Would not genuine narratives include some 
of these peculiar arrangements? The back- 
ground and setting of Ossian are always 
vague, 

The Old Quarter Days in Scotland differ 
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from the English, being Candlemas, Whitsun, 
Lammas, and Martinmas, and are marked by 
rites of divination and observances to secure 
luck as well as the hiring of servants. An- 
other peculiarity of Scotland is the festival of 
New Year’s Eve, called Hogmanay, a word 
which has excited philologists to several con- 
jectures. It was, and still may be, more 
important than Christmas ; it has acquired 
Yule-tide songs and, as the editor remarks, 
the legend of beasts on their knees at mid- 
night. Burns is quoted for the idea that 
empty pockets or cupboards on this day 
portend a year of poverty. Several customs 
refer to the finishing up of things for a new 
start. Chambers has a good account of the 
festival in his ‘ Book of Days,’ which we are 
glad to see used. Scott in Lockhart’s bio- 
graphy, iv., 218 and v. 385, might have been 
referred to directly for the guisers or mum- 
mers, who in his country got nearer than 
elsewhere to the similar players in the 
English midlands. We were interested in 
some capital accounts of the game of shinny 
or shinty and a note that the curious contest 
of ‘‘ Whippity Scoorie,’’ in which boys bang 
each other with stringed bonnets, was still 
performed in 1939. Protestant Ministers, as 
Johnson remarks in his ‘ Journey to the 
Western Islands,’ almost extirpated rites 
they regarded as pagan. He notes in Skye 
that nothing has been heard of ‘‘ Browny ”’ 
for many years, 


A sturdy fairy, who if he was fed and kindly 
treated, would, as they said, do a great deal of 


work. They now ay him no. wages, and are 
content to labour for themselves. 
In Troda, within these three-and-twenty 


years, milk was put every Saturday for 
Greogach, or the Old Man with the long Beard. 
The vivid record of encounters with the ‘‘ good 
people,’’ as they were euphemistically called, 
by Robert Kirk in 1691, recalls a lost faith, 
but we note that Collins in his ‘ Ode on the 
Popular Superstitions of Scotland’ can 
devote eight lines to the fairies and their 
“elf-shot arrows,’’ stoneheads of arrows which 
Johnson in the‘ Hebrides found very fre- 
quently picked up and regarded as “ elf- 
bolts ’’ shot at cattle. If fairies are apt to be 
malignant, there is a good parade of saints 
with special qualifications for help, and even 
a female martyr who looks after toothache. 
Weather prognostications are numerous but 
do not, we fear, stand the test of experience. 








We should like to believe that the if 
weather we have just been enduring | 
justify itself later :— 






A January spring 
Is worth naething, 
Under water dearth, 
Under snow bread. 







Some obscure rites and rhymes we fi dex. 
plained here by the learned ; others defy a 
tion, or lead to guesses which are dubig 
The. quatrain from the Hebrides, 
priated to March 17, 


Patrick’s feast-day—half of spring, 
Ivar’s daughter will come out of the 
I will not “ be at” yo urt] Ivar’s daugi 
No more will she “ be at” me, 








is difficult, and, since there are no serpents 
to charm away in the islands, made i 
reference to nettles, which have a w 
springing up round human dwellings. T 
description of ‘‘ Ivar’s daughter ’’ seems fa 
fetched but may be helped by the fact that the 
Gaelic buinneag can mean both a ‘ green 
sprout ’’ and a ‘‘young maiden.” 
objection to marrying in May is as old as 
Ovid. Nothing, so far as we are aw 
known of the reason for it. We suppose t 
the old world was wise enough to see that the” 
gaiety and excitement of the season were apt 
to encourage hasty unions which time did not 
endorse as satisfactory. The good sense of 
the Spectator warned young women 
about their behaviour at this time. : 

The editor’s method is one of simple 
sentation, with few references to compat 
instances in other lands. These will occur 
competent readers. Children singing for 
appear in the ‘Swallow-Song’ of an 
Greece, and we have seen in this century 
in more than one part of England the 1 
the rowan-tree to keep the Devil away, 
words are glossed on p. 207 and such 
might have been carried farther. People 
general do not know what “ saining”’ is, amt 
‘* Dismal days ’’ in the last sentence ‘ol 
book reminds us that the adjective is 
out of dies malus. The Index is ger 
Vol. iii, appears, We prefer to see 
necessity for students attached to every 
which contains valuable matter likely 
searched for references. 

The illustrations are good, especially th 
of towing cattle after a boat to the 
Lewis for the summer pasture. 
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